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Why  This  Booklet? 


For  a  number  of  years  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature 
for  Women  and  Children  in  Mission  Fields,  Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the  two 
overseas  objectives  to  which  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  offerings  are  devoted. 
Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  observance,  however, 
there  has  been  very  limited  opportimity  on  that  day  for  women  to  hear  very 
much  about  the  work  which  they  have  been  supporting  so  faithfully. 

The  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  finances  twenty  magazines  fully 
and  subsidizes  ten  more,  in  many  languages  and  countries.  American  women 
are  closely  bound  to  these  periodicals  and  to  their  readers,  by  their  gifts,  both 
denominational  and  interdenominational,  and  we  are  confident  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  them.  Miss  Clementina  Butler,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  has  supplied  an  account  of  the  thirty  years  of  work,  '^Leaves 
Talking  in  Many  Tongues.”  This  historical  report,  and  the  program  sugges¬ 
tions  and  background  material  furnished  with  it,  are  presented  with  the  express 
design  that  the  women  of  our  churches  may  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
work  which  they  have  long  nurtured. 

This  booklet  is  intended  to  supply  material  for  one  or  more  programs  to  be 
given  at  meetings  of  women’s  and  girls’  groups,  denominational  and  inter¬ 
denominational.  Plan  such  programs  in  your  missionary  society,  your  women’s 
clubs,  the  council  of  church  women.  Groups  of  business  and  professional  women 
will  also  find  these  programs  of  interest,  as  will  journalists  and  artists,  social 
workers,  workers  with  children,  etc. 

The  material  will  lend  itself  to  presentation  in  various  ways.  In  general 
it  is  better  to  avoid  having  it  merely  read.  Have  as  many  members  participate 
as  possible,  allowing  each  to  present  her  assignment  in  her  own  fashion. 

MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS.  Detach  the  center  spread  of  this 
booklet;  use  it  for  study  during  the  program  —  additional  copies  for  individual 
use  may  be  ordered  if  desired  at  ten  cents  per  dozen  —  and  then  post  it  on  the 
bulletin  board  to  share  with  others.  A  black  and  white  poster  advertising 
Gente  Nueva  (pronounced  Hente  Nueva)  is  to  be  had  free.  A  sample  copy 
of  the  magazine  may  be  had  for  ten  cents.  It  will  prove  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  current  emphasis  on  Latin  America.  Subscription  is  $1.00  a  year. 
For  the  benefit  of  study  classes  a  club  rate  is  offered  —  six  subscriptions  to  one 
address  for  $2.00,  or  ten  for  $3.00.  A  sample  copy  of  one  of  the  other  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  though  it  will  not  be  possible  to  promise  any 
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particular  magazine,  owing  to  irregularity  of  the  mails  from  abroad.  One  of 
the  reproductions  oFindigenous  Indian  religious  art  may  be  had  for  25  cts.; 
the  pictures,  unmounted,  are  7  by  10  inches,  in  full,  beautiful  color.  There 
are  four  subjects,  but  here  also  it  will  not  be  possible  to  indicate  in  advance 
which  one  can  be  supplied.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  "African  Home  library”, 
the  little  leaflets  j^eprinted  from  Us  ten,  may  be  had  for  two  cents.  Please  add 
postage  in  each  case.  Order  from  Committee  on  Christian  Literature,  Room 
1101,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Direct  contact  with  the  material  made  possible  by  funds  supplied  by  the 
Committee  on  Christian  Literature  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
your  programs. 


MEETING  TOPICS  —  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  BUILDING 

1.  The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Mission  Fields,  Inc.  Base  this  on  Miss  Butler’s  historical  account, 
"Leaves  Talking  in  Many  Tongues.”  See  pages  9 — 19-  Use  also 
the  supplementary  material,  "Missionaries  tell  us  about  our  Magazines”, 
pp.  20 — 26.  Ask  a  different  woman  to  tell  about  the  work  in  each 
country,  or  about  each  magazine  on  the  list.  Hang  up  a  map  of  the  world. 
Provide  ribbons  of  different  colors,  pins,  and  labels  or  tags  lettered  with 
the  names  of  the  magazines.  Each  speaker  runs  a  colored  ribbon  on  the 
map  from  the  United  States  to  the  indicated  country,  fastening  the  ribbon 
with  the  label  in  the  land  where  the  magazine  which  she  mentions  is 
published.  Thus  at  the  close  there  will  be  ocular  evidence  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee,  extending  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Along  Modern  Unes.  Show  how  the  work  of  the  Committee,  though 
initiated  thirty  years  ago,  follows  modern  trends  in  economical  printing 
methods,  in  adaptation  to  the  customs  and  interests  of  the  readers,  and 
in  world  outlook.  Read  "Leaves  Talking  in  Many  Tongues”  and  "Back¬ 
ground  Material”  with  these  three  points  in  mind. 

Modern  in  printing  methods.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  "syn¬ 
dicated”  material  in  our  papers,  the  same  columns  and  articles  and  comic 
strips  appearing  in  various  journals  across  the  land.  In  similar  fashion, 
the  same  material  is  used  in  different  editions  of  The  Treasure  Chest,  and 
the  same  "cuts”  for  illustrations  in  turn  serve  the  various  magazines.  The 
economy  of  this  is  obvious.  Usten  furnishes  material  and  cuts  for  another 
journal.  There  is  a  lively  interchange  of  material  between  Treasure  Chest 
and  Listen.  Much  of  the  material  printed  in  the  magazines  serves  again 
in  the  form  of  reprints,  inexpensive  little  leaflets  which  carry  the  message 
to  still  wider  circles. 

Modern  in  adaptation  to  readers.  The  magazines  are  not  imposed 
from  above,  as  something  the  people  should  like  —  something  "good  for 
them”,  like  spinach  —  but  entry  into  a  new  field  is  slow,  cautious  and 
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planned,  so  that  it  comes  as  answer  to  demand  from  the  field.  Where 
possible,  the  magazines  are  published  on  the  field.  Nationals  are  used 
as  editors  as  far  as  is  practicable,  or  sit  on  the  editorial  board.  Nationals 
are  encouraged  to  be  contributors,  to  supply  the  articles  and  drawings,  take 
part  in  the  contests  and  consider  the  magazine  their  own. 

Look  over  your  sample  copy,  to  note  the  indigenous  art ;  have  portions 
of  it  read,  to  note  the  indigenous  character  of  the  contents.  Solve  some  of 
the  riddles  or  puzzles;  find  some  of  the  texts  in  the  text-finding  compe¬ 
tition. 

Modern  in  world  outlook.  Stress  the  interdenominational  character 
of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature.  Stress  the  interdenominational 
character  of  the  journals.  Note  the  international,  the  world- wide  character 
of  the  work.  The  types  of  languages  will  be  of  interest.  Some  use  Roman 
characters;  one  is  in  Arabic;  some  are  in  Chinese  picture-writing,  one  in 
the  Chinese  thousand-character  vocabulary.  Some  are  read  from  back  to 
front,  right  to  left,  top  to  bottom. 

Look  through  your  sample  copy  and  note  how  the  contents  constantly 
point  the  reader  to  Christians  in  other  lands,  to  Church  work  as  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  fellowship  of  all  Christian  believers 
everywhere  in  the  ecumenical  or  world-wide  Christian  Church. 

3.  The  Eye-Gate,  the  Ministry  of  the  Committee  in  the  Field  of  Religious  Art. 
See  Background  Material,  pages  26 — 29.  Send  for  sample  picture  in 
full  color,  25  cts.  Use  center  spread  for  study  also.  Additional  copies 
may  be  secured  at  ten  cents  per  dozen  for  individual  use.  Have  some  one 
tell  how  the  Committee  was  led  into  this  field  of  service.  Contrast  the 
Hindu  art  with  the  Christian.  Discuss  the  special  values  of  paintings  by 
national  artists.  Have  a  different  woman  describe  each  picture,  telling 
what  she  sees  in  it. 

4.  Literacy  and  Uterature.  For  data  on  the  prevalence  of  illiteracy,  the  cur¬ 
rent  movements  for  literacy,  literacy  campaigns  and  the  need  for  follow¬ 
up  literature  for  the  newly  literate,  see  Background  Material,  pages  29 — 34. 
This  is  basic  information,  helping  one  to  understand  the  situation.  Dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  group  may  be  assigned  to  give  the  substance  of  the 
various  sections,  ”What  does  it  matter?”,  “Literacy  a  Leaven”,  “Literacy 
Campaigns,”  etc.  Discover  if  any  of  the  group  have  known  any  illiterates; 
discuss  the  handicaps  they  have  had.  What  types  of  reading  matter  seem 
most  indicated  for  those  who  have  just  learned  to  read? 
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WORSHIP  SERVICE  SUGGESTIONS 


Hymns: 

I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old 

I  love  to  tell  the  story 

Tell  me  the  old,  old  story 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth 

Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 

I  would  be  true 

In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West 
Christ  for  the  world  we  sing. 


Prayers: 


”The  World  at  One  in  Prayer”  (Fleming)  contains  prayers  offered 
by  Christians  all  over  the  world.  Some  are  quoted  in  1942  edition 
of  "Christian  World  Facts.” 

Use  some  of  the  worship  material,  the  Bible  verses,  stories,  etc.,  contained  in 
your  sample  copy  of  Treasure  Chest  or  other  magazine. 


A  WORSHIP  SERVICE 
Hymn:  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old. 

Leader:  In  Livingstonia,  Nyasaland,  Africa,  a  little  boy  of  six  wrote  the  first 
verse  of  a  song.  The  teachers  added  some  verses  and  now  the  children 
sing  it  at  every  singing  lesson.  They  sing  it  in  their  language.  Chi- 
tonga.  They  sent  it  to  the  little  maga2ine  called  Listen,  which  printed 
it  in  English.  Some  other  African  children  saw  it  there  and  their 
teachers  translated  it  into  their  language,  Tao,  and  now  they  sing 
it,  too. 

A  teacher  in  the  Nyasaland  school  tells  us,  "The  children  say  'Let  us  sing 
our  sorrowful  song  wherein  we  imagine  we  see  and  meet  friends  of  the  world 
who  are  in  trouble,  sorrow  or  happiness.’  The  children  look  very  sad  as  they 
sing  it  and  bend  their  heads  sideways  sorrowfully.  They  repeat  it  many  times 
and  at  the  end  say  their  prayers.” 

With  these  children  in  a  remote  African  village,  let  us,  too,  look  out  all 
over  the  troubled  world,  and  pray  to  God  to  help  it. 
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Hark,  children! 

The  world  is  troubled. 
Only  troubles 
Rule  over  us. 


In  England, 

In  Africa, 

Our  fellow  children 
Are  troubled. 


In  the  world 
We  children 


We  also  join 
These  troubles 
Although  we 


Should  remember 
This  trouble. 


Are  in  peace  here. 


We  pray  Thee, 
Our  God, 


To  send  away 
These  troubles. 


These  are  children  who  are  learning  about  God.  It  is  the  hope  and  prayer 
of  the  Committee  whose  work  we  are  studying  to  increase  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  the  world  over  who  have  this  opportunity  to  learn  of  Him.  Let  us  pray 
for  them  all. 

Prayer-hymn  or  prayer-poem,  read  to  soft  music,  Langran 


Far  round  the  world  Thy  children  sing  their  song. 
From  east  and  west  their  voices  richly  blend. 
Praising  the  Lord  in  Whom  young  lives  are  strong, 
Jesus  our  Guide,  our  Hero  and  our  Friend. 

Far  lands  there  are  where  none  have  seen  Thy  face, 
Children  whose  hearts  have  never  shared  Thy  joy; 
Oh,  wouldst  Thou  pour  on  these  Thy  radiant  grace. 
Give  Thy  glad  strength  to  every  girl  and  boy. 


Basil  J.  Mathews  (used  by  permission) 


We  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.  The  closer  we  come  to  the 
simplicity,  the  sincerity  of  children,  the  closer,  Jesus  has  told  us,  we  come  to 
God.  Let  us  visit  now  a  group  of  African  villagers,  whom  we  meet  also 
through  the  pages  of  the  little  magazine  called  Listen.  Let  us  see  with  them 
how  simply  we  may  give  our  lives  to  the  Lord. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  blessing  of  the  seed,  before  the  sowing.  All  the  men, 
women  and  children,  with  the  headman  and  the  teacher,  have  gone  into  the 
church,  bearing  their  seed  and  their  hoes  and  laying  them  in  a  great  heap  on  the 
church  floor.  The  teacher  holds  up  each  kind  of  seed,  and  names  it,  and  sings, 
'’Seed  we  bring,”  and  the  people  answer,  "Lord,  to  Thee;  wilt  Thou  bless  it,  O 
Lord.”  And  the  teacher  lifts  a  hoe  and  sings,  "Hoes  we  bring”,  and  all  the 
people  answer,  "Lord,  to  Thee;  wilt  Thou  bless  them,  O  Lord.”  The  teacher 
raises  his  hands  and  this  time  he  sings,  "Hands  we  bring”,  and  all  the  people 
raise  their  hands  and  answer,  "Lord,  to  Thee;  wilt  Thou  bless  them.  O'  Lord.” 
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“Ourselves  we  bring,”  sings  the  teacher,  and  the  people  bow  their  heads  and 
sing  very  softly,  “Lord,  to  Thee;  wilt  Thou  bless  us,  O  Lord.” 

When  the  people  have  dedicated  themselves  to  God,  they  pray  this  prayer, 
written  for  them  by  the  beloved  missionary,  the  late  Jean  Mackenzie.  “O  God 
our  Father,  Thy  children  greatly  thank  Thee  for  the  good  seed  which  Thou 
hast  given  us.  We  greatly  wonder  at  the  power  there  is  in  the  seed.  We  honor 
Thy  gift.  We  plant  our  seed  in  faith,  asking  Thee  to  bless  it  in  the  ground. 
Give  it  life.  May  no  evil  thing  spoil  our  seed  as  it  grows  and  bears  fruit.  Re¬ 
member,  we  pray  Thee,  the  many  people  of  our  village  who  look  to  Thee  for 
food.  May  none  hunger  in  our  town.  Look  with  Thy  fatherly  eye  upon 
all  people  everywhere,  and  give  them  this  day  their  daily  bread,  for  Jesus’  sake. 
Amen.” 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  grew,  the  founder 
tells  us,  from  a  seed  thought.  We  can  parallel  the  prayer  of  our  African  fellow 
Christians.  We  thank  God  for  the  good  seed  He  gave  us  in  the  planning  of 
this  Committee.  We  greatly  wonder  at  the  power  that  we  have  seen  in  the  seed 
these  thirty  years.  We  honor  Flis  gift.  We  ask  Him  to  continue  His  blessing, 
that  no  evil  thing  may  spoil  our  seed  as  it  grows  and  bears  fruit.  We  remember 
the  many  all  over  the  world  who  look  for  food  for  their  bodies  and  minds  and 
spirits.  May  none  go  away  in  hunger  whose  needs  we  can  supply.  We  pray 
to  God  to  look  with  His  fatherly  eye  upon  all  people  everywhere,  giving  them 
this  day  both  material  and  spiritual  bread,  for  Jesus’  sake.  Amen. 

As  we  sing,  “Take  my  life  and  let  it  be.  Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee”,  let 
us  see  in  our  mind’s  eye  these  simple  African  Christians,  bringing  to  God  their 
seed,  their  hoes,  their  hands,  themselves,  and  offer  Him  also  all  that  we  have 
and  are. 

Hymn:  Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  CONFERENCE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  see  things  grow.  Our  gardens 
in  springtime  provide  us  with  fullness  of  joy  as  we  plant  a  tiny  seed  and  lo, 
soon  the  beauty  of  the  flower!  We  plant  an  acorn,  and  after  patient  waiting, 
the  tender  sprout,  the  slender  sapling,  and  finally  the  graceful  tree  in  its  full 
beauty  of  leaf  and  fruit. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  seed  thought  which,  planted  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  now  presents  to  us  a  great  reward,  a  tree,  which  through  its  magic  leaves 
is  talking  in  more  than  thirty  different  languages,  telling  the  mothers  in  the 
home  and  the  young  people  and  children  the  truth  of  Him  who  made  the  tree 
and  who  made  for  them  the  work  that  they  are  to  do. 

The  Bible  Society  does  the  work  of  publishing  the  Holy  Writ  and  the 
great  Societies  of  Christian  Literature  on  the  field  publish  books  for  pastors, 
teachers  and  students  in  our  mission  fields,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  suitable  liter¬ 
ature  for  the  women  in  the  homes  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  teen  age.  There¬ 
fore  this  has  been  the  special  field  of  this  Committee. 

This  is  how  it  happened:  In  1906  an  American  woman  traveling  in  India 
began  to  study  what  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Christian  homes  there  lacked  of 
the  good  things  which  our  young  people  in  this  land  enjoy.  The  book  stalls 
were  crowded,  it  is  true,  with  publications  in  the  various  languages,  but  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  could  be  found  for  the  teen  age  which  was  attractive,  wholesome 
and  uplifting. 

On  her  return  to  America  the  question  was  raised  at  the  Triennial  Con¬ 
ference  of  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  Boston,  in  1909.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  study  the  possibilities.  As  a  result  of  this  research,  at 
the  next  Triennial,  in  Philadelphia  in  1912,  a  Committee  on  Christian  Literature 
for  Women  and  Children  in  Mission  Fields  w'as  formed,  each  of  the  Women’s 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  being  asked  to  appoint  a  member. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  decided  that  since  the  Committee  is  interdenom¬ 
inational,  all  its  publications  should  be  on  that  broad  platform  and  it  should 
appeal  for  the  cooperation  of  all  mission  organizations. 
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When  we  give  the  gift  of  literacy  to  people  are  we  not  under  obligation 
to  see  that  they  have  reading  material  suited  to  their  mental  capacity? 
Otherwise  our  gift  might  be,  in  the  end,  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  said  that  one- 
third  of  the  children  in  India  who  learn  to  read  lose  the  art  within  five  years 
because  of  lack  of  suitable  reading  material. 

ihj2  <£cutd-  jo/  Sfftim, 


The  first  indication  of  the  immediate  need  of  our  help  came  when  another 
member  of  the  Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody,  traveling  in  China  the  next 
year,  found  that  a  missionary,  Miss  Laura  M.  White,  had  had  the  courage  to 
begin  a  woman’s  magazine  for  China,  having  been  helped  by  the  Bible  Society 
and  Christian  Literature  Society  of  China,  but  that  the  enterprise  was  threatened 
with  failure  for  lack  of  funds.  This  new  Committee  immediately  made  an 
annual  grant  of  $300,  which  now  has  increased  to  $600,  and  this  help,  with 
the  present  subscription  list,  finances  completely  the  splendid  Christian  maga¬ 
zine,  The  Woman’s  Messenger,  Nu  To  Pao,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
magazines  for  women  in  all  China. 

The  magazine  is  so  highly  regarded  that  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
interested  enough  to  inscribe  with  her  own  brush  in  the  beautiful  flowing 
Chinese  characters  the  name  of  the  magazine  for  its  cover,  adding  her  own 
signature  as  wife  of  the  Generalissimo.  This  appeared  for  years  on  the  cover 
of  the  magazine.  Recently,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  removed,  we  trust 
only  temporarily.  (See  picture  insert) . 

The  story  of  Mary  Liu,  the  present  editor  of  The  Woman’s  Messenger,  is 
thrilling.  A  little  Chinese  girl  was  sold  as  a  slave  when  she  was  only  five 
years  old,  and  given  to  a  child  in  the  family.  The  spoiled  little  owner  abused 
her  slave  and  one  night  in  the  dead  of  winter,  tying  her  hands  and  feet,  she 
threw  her  into  a  mud  puddle.  The  slave  child  was  near  death  when  rescued 
by  a  mission  doctor,  who  found  it  necessary  to  amputate  both  feet  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  her  fingers.  For  three  months  the  tortured  little  one  never  smiled 
until  Miss  White’s  loving  care  won  her  faith  and  trust.  Finding  that  Mary  had 
a  bright  mind  the  child  was  given  an  opportunity  to  study,  and  proved  herself 
worthy  of  being  sent  to  Ginling  College.  The  ambition  of  her  life  was  to  help 
Miss  White,  and  finally  to  be  the  editor  of  The  W Oman’ s  Messenger.  On  Miss 
White’s  retirement  from  the  field  Mary  Liu  was  elected  to  the  editorship.  She 
is  today  a  striking  example  of  what  Christ  can  do  through  a  consecrated  spirit 
even  in  a  maimed  body,  as  she  successfully  administers  this  trust.  “Do  you 
recall  the  glorious  statue  of  The  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace?  We  sometimes 
think  of  that  as  we  see  our  Mary  carrying  her  responsibility  so  cheerfully.”  (See 
picture  insert) 

It  was  decided  immediately  to  publish  a  magazine  for  the  little  folks. 
Happy  Childhood.  The  Canadian  missionary  women  help  largely^  in  this  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  bright  little  monthly  has  a  wide  circulation.  During  the  war 
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we  have  given  a  special  grant  for  extra  copies  to  be  printed  and  taken  to  the 
refugee  camps,  where  poor,  persecuted,  disheartened  people  crowd  around  any 
child  who  can  read  for  them  the  magic  words  of  these  leaves  from  the  tree  of 
life.  One  little  refugee  boy  is  reported  to  have  said:  ”I  don’t  know  how  I 
could  get  along  without  my  Happy  Childhood.” 

Some  years  later  it  was  decided  to  have  a  simpler  magazine  than  The 
Woman's  Messenger  for  women  in  the  humble  homes  of  the  villages.  So  a 
little  magazine  called  The  Star  is  published  in  the  simplified  one-thousand 
character  and  has  now  a  wide  influence. 

Formerly  all  these  publications  were  issued  in  Shanghai,  but  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Christian  Literature  Society  has  successfully 
moved  to  West  China,  from  which  our  magazines  are  now  going  without  in¬ 
terruption  through  the  whole  of  unoccupied  China,  and  some  even  pass  into 
the  occupied  territory. 


JhjL  t^jancL  QmL 


The  greatest  problem  for  the  Committee  was  in  India.  One  printed  lan¬ 
guage  could  serve  all  the  millions  of  China,  but  in  India,  with  twenty-eight 
distinct  languages  and  many  dialects,  what  could  be  done  with  the  modest 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  work  of  the  Committee? 

It  was  found  that  the  great  Christian  Literature  Societies  were  heavily 
burdened  with  the  necessity  of  producing  books  for  pastors,  teachers,  students, 
etc.,  and  their  resources  did  not  permit  them  to  provide  what  was  so  greatly 
needed,  a  magazine  for  the  home. 

Little  children  read  what  their  parents  provide,  but  the  teen  age  youngsters 
choose  for  themselves,  and  little  suitable  material  was  offered.  For  ten  years 
the  Committee  studied  the  question  and  then  decided  that  a  magazine  based 
on  Christian  ethics,  but  carrying  articles  on  great  men  of  all  nations,  simple 
science  talks,  translations  of  great  books  as  serials,  healtli  lessons,  stories  and 
contests,  should  be  established  in  English,  under  the  title  The  Treasure  Chest. 
The  first  number  appeared  in  1922.  This  immediately  became  so  popular  that 
the  demand  arose  for  editions  in  the  various  languages.  The  English  edition 
was  edited  by  Miss  Ruth  Robinson,  who  gave  all  her  time  to  this  work.  By 
using  the  syndicate  method  nine  other  editions  now  are  very  economically  issued. 
The  sub-editors  do  not  need  to  devote  all  of  their  time,  but  are  expected  to 
use  two-thirds  of  the  material  from  the  English  edition,  the  rest  of  the  space 
being  given  to  local  news.  The  beautiful  illustrations  are  published  first  in  the 
English  edition  and  then  go  round  in  turn  to  all  the  others,  allowing  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  cut  to  be  shared  by  all  the  ten  magazines.  The  economy  of  this 
plan  permits  the  use  of  fine  illustrations  and  appropriate  covers  for  Christmas 
and  special  numbers  in  the  monthly  editions  of  The  Treasure  Chest  in  English, 
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Malayalam,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Gujerati,  Urdu,  Telugu,  Tamil,  Bengali  and  Bur¬ 
mese.  (See  picture  insert) . 

Of  the  group  of  ten  editors,  all  but  three  are  nationals.  In  the  contributor 
column  the  editor  bids  for  stories  or  articles  from  the  young  people,  the  prize 
being  that  tlie  best  production  shall  be  published  in  The  Treasure  Chest.  This 
is  a  direct  effort  toward  raising  up  future  Christian  writers  for  the  Church  in 
India. 

The  magazines  have  proven  their  worth  to  the  home,  not  only  in  providing 
articles  that  will  interest  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  young  folks,  but  by  giving 
considerable  attention  to  health  problems.  For  instance,  the  danger  of  using 
the  taro  plant  as  food  because  of  its  tendency  to  break  down  resistance  to  the 
infection  of  leprosy  was  described,  with  a  picture  of  the  plant.  One  can  im¬ 
agine  that  the  children,  if  they  found  their  mothers  using  these  tubers  of  the 
taro  plant  might  say:  "It  is  dangerous  to  use  that  as  food,  our  magazine  tells 
us  so!” 

Besides  this,  the  present  editor.  Miss  K.  E.  Munson,  is  endeavoring  to 
encourage  and  help  various  mission  publications  which,  like  The  Treasure 
Chest,  are  intended  to  imdergird  the  Christian  home.  Some  of  them  receive 
small  subsidies,  while  others  need  only  encouragement  and  permission  to  use 
the  material  from  The  Treasure  Chest.  Miss  Munson  also  reprints  some  of 
the  material  in  book  form,  thus  helping  gradually  to  build  up  a  library. 
Actually  we  are  providing  Christian  Literature  materials  in  twenty  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  India,  and  other  language  areas  still  are  calling  for  similar  help. 

Some  people  may  not  understand  how  truly  we  are  serving  the  Christian 
church  in  publishing  semi-secular  magazines.  It  is  our  belief  however,  that 
the  attractive  general  articles  will  carry  the  magazine  into  places  where  a 
distinctly  Christian  Mission  publication  would  not  go.  For  instance,  the  late 
Begum  of  Bhopal,  a  very  strict  Moslem,  subscribed  for  it  for  her  granddaughters 
v/ho  read  English.  She  did  not,  and  she  wanted  to  be  sure  that  what  they  read 
would  be  of  high  character.  Rabindranath  Tagore  also  subscribed  for  it  from 
the  beginning.  Since  each  number  carries  besides  the  general  features  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Christian  message,  and  quotations  from  the  Bible  appear  constantly  in  its 
pages,  may  we  not  believe  that  the  entrance  of  God’s  word  into  places  which 
would  otherwise  be  closed  to  us  will  give  light  ? 

The  Treasure  Chest  would  be  a  credit  in  any  country.  Its  influence  in 
India  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  boards  of  education  in  almost  all  its  great 
provinces.  How  often  do  missionary  publications  receive  such  high  approbation 
as  The  Treasure  Chest  has  received?  On  many  of  the  language  editions  we 
are  allowed  to  print  statements  like  this: 

THE  URDU  TREASURE  CHEST 
Approved  by 

The  Pan  jab,  Sindh,  Baluchistan 
Bihar  and  Hyderabad  Deccan 
Education  Departments. 
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Is  it  not  a  new  day  when  educational  boards,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
men  of  other  faiths,  recognize  the  value  of  our  magazine  as  a  character  builder 
for  the  young  people  of  all  faiths  ? 

The  National  Christian  Council  has  recognized  the  work  of  The  Treasure 
Chest  by  approving  an  All  India  Treasure  Chest  Committee,  and  giving  to  us 
as  Chairman  of  that  Committee  Dr.  Rajah  B.  Manikam,  who  is  Secretary  of 
the  Council.  This  bids  well  for  the  magazine  to  be  related  closely  in  the  future 
to  the  indigenous  churches. 

Ok,,  (DauqhlsJi,  (PPuuuwPl! 

Another  evidence  of  the  success  of  The  Treasure  Chest  in  India  was  the 
call  that  came  from  Egypt  for  a  similar  magazine. 

Consider  what  the  Christian  world  owes  to  Egypt,  where  a  gracious  young 
princess  stretched  out  her  hands  in  compassion  to  a  perishing  babe,  and  gave 
to  this  child  of  a  slave  race  her  tender  care  and  "all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,”  thereby  preparing  an  instrument  through  which  God  could  give  His  great 
Commandments  —  the  foundation  of  all  modern  jurisprudence.  Recall  also 
what  we  owe  to  Egypt,  where  the  Babe  from  Bethlehem  was  sheltered  in  safety. 
We  rejoice  in  having  this  opportunity  to  make  payment  on  our  debt  to  the 
country  which  long  ago  so  served  us,  by  offering  today  this  help  to  a  wider, 
richer  life  for  its  girlhood. 

It  took  ten  years  of  study  of  the  situation  before  we  decided  what  was  the 
best  way  to  serve  Egypt.  Then  with  the  aid  of  the  mission  authorities  an 
Egyptian  young  woman  was  found  able  to  assume  the  task  of  establishing  and 
conducting  the  first  magazine  for  girls  in  Arabic,  to  be  issued  under  Christian 
sponsorship.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Arabic  is  spoken  by  eighty  millions 
of  people,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  illiterate.  So  our  magazine  El  Taliba, 
The  Learner  or  The  Scholar,  v/as  established  in  Cairo  in  1938.  The  editor, 
Miss  Minerva  Ebeid,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Woman’s  College  connected  with  the 
American  University  of  Cairo,  and  well  realizes  the  responsibility  of  the  task. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  strictly  Moslem,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put 
up  a  bond  of  $730  before  any  magazine  could  be  published;  this  sum  to  be 
forfeited  in  case  anything  should  appear  in  the  magazine  to  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  have  valid  objection.  We  are  grateful  that  up  to  date  no  fault 
has  been  found,  and  the  magazine  is  slowly  but  surely  winning  its  way  into 
the  life  of  Egypt. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
government  to  place  the  magazine  on  the  reading  list  of  public  schools,  as  has 
been  done  in  India,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  our  subscribers  are  students  from 
the  public  schols.  From  the  latest  report  we  quote  this  encouraging  item:  "An 
educated  Egyptian,  sitting  in  our  living  room  waiting  for  an  appointment,  picked 
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up  a  recent  copy  of  the  magazine  and  was  reading  with  interest.  When  he 
put  it  down  he  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  it,  saying  that  he  had 
seen  it  often  before  and  considered  it  'flowers  to  weeds  as  compared  with  any¬ 
thing  that  the  Arabic  language  has  for  girls.’  Such  testimonials  are  coming 
to  us  all  the  time  and  keep  our  courage  up.” 

The  first  number  of  the  magazine  carried  pictures  of  the  young  King 
Farouk  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  later  the  baby  princess  smiled  from  its 
pages.  The  cover  carries  a  conventionalized  design  of  the  pyramid  and  lotus 
flower,  bringing  the  historical  glory  of  Egypt  up  to  date  with  its  modern  scholar 
and  her  book.  (See  picture  insert) . 


^opojtL  cmcL  Jijohsia. 

In  both  of  these  fields  we  found  children’s  papers  established  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  missions  or  the  Qiristian  Literature  Society  and  according  to  our  policy  to 
help  build  up  instead  of  duplicating  any  good  work  already  established,  we 
aided  in  these  two  countries  by  subsidies.  In  Japan  the  publications  were  The 
TJght  of  Love  and  the  Children  of  Light.  In  Korea  the  magazine  was  Child 
Life. 


Alas,  for  some  months  now  no  word  has  been  received  and  no  money  can 
be  sent,  but  we  are  reserving  the  subsidies  that  we  formerly  allotted  to  these 
fields,  so  that  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored  we  can  resume  our  aid  to  these  pub¬ 
lications. 


GghiacL 

The  help  this  Committee  has  given  to  the  continent  of  Africa  has  been  in 
two  forms.  First,  in  1930,  word  came  to  us  that  the  International  Committee 
on  Christian  Literature  for  Africa  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  in 
London,  greatly  desired  to  start  a  magazine  for  the  village  people  under  the 
title  Usten,  but  needed  help  to  finance  the  enterprise.  A  grant  of  $1000  was 
immediately  made,  and  from  that  time  on  we  have  given  a  limited  subsidy  every 
year.  The  magazine  is  published  in  England  and  circulates  through  all  English 
speaking  territory  in  Africa. 

This  Committee  was  organized  and  instructed  to  provide  literature  for 
women  and  children,  and  possibly  this  village  magazine  is  a  little  out  of  our 
line  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Usten  is  publishing  articles  on  health  and 
guidance  for  mothers,  and  also  seeking  to  develop  African  writers,  we  have 
been  happy  to  continue  our  subsidy  to  this  magazine.  This  brief  story  used 
in  Usten  will  show  how  eflPective  is  its  health  teaching.  It  was  a  story  of  a 
little  African  lad  who  came  to  the  mission  school,  very  eager  to  learn.  He  was 
about  to  be  admitted  when  the  missionary  looked  at  his  feet  and  said,  ”Oh,  I 
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am  sorry  but  you  cannot  be  admitted,  your  feet  are  full  of  jiggers,  and  if  you 
came  in  all  my  boys  would  be  infected.”  The  lad  was  about  to  turn  away 
sorrowful,  when  the  missionary  told  him  what  he  could  do  that  he  might  be 
admitted.  There  were  no  doctors  or  drug  stores  in  the  vicinity,  so  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  with  a  Latin  name  would  be  impossible,  but  he  was  told  to  go  home  and 
bathe  his  feet,  night  after  night,  in  kerosene  oil.  That  is  something  that  is 
known  even  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  This  story  was  illustrated  by  a  picture 
drawn  by  an  African  artist  showing  the  little  black  feet  with  the  great  white 
sores  on  each  toe.  Taking  the  liberty  granted  to  an  artist  he  had  made  the 
sores  look  as  big  as  acorns!  But  the  story  tells  of  the  boy  coming  back  in  a 
short  time  completely  healed  and  admitted  to  the  school.  That  tale  will  go 
through  the  villages  of  Africa  and  do  more  than  any  prescription  to  relieve 
the  agony  of  these  poor  village  folk. 


J-DA,  ihsL  <£anxL  cl  ScsJdnq.  Qiwin, 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  made  a  long  journey  to  seek  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
This  Committee  is  starting  on  a  long  trip  to  carry  the  news  that  we  have  from 
One  greater  than  Solomon  to  the  children  of  Ethiopia. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  this  Committee  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Empress  offering  to  start  a  magazine  for  children.  Unfortunately  this  was 
just  before  Haile  Selassie  lost  his  throne.  Now  that  he  is  back  in  Addis  Ababa 
we  are  renewing  our  offer  of  help,  speaking  through  the  London  office  of  the 
International  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Africa.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Empress  favors  our  cooperation.  Her  daughter,  who  died  recently, 
was  much  interested.  Lady  Burton,  the  widow  of  the  former  Ambassador  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ethiopia  is  willing  to  assist. 

There  are  of  course  several  different  languages  to  be  considered,  of  which 
the  Amharic  seems  to  be  the  most  widely  spoken.  Miss  Margaret  Wrong,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  London  Committee,  is  questioning  whether  some  children’s  books 
would  not  be  more  desirable  at  present  than  a  magazine.  The  Life  of  Christ 
in  Amharic  was  available  before  the  war,  and  it  may  be  that  our  best  way  to 
help  would  be  to  finance  a  new  edition  of  that  book.  For  this  reason  we  are 
very  carefully  studying  the  situation  in  Ethiopia  and  have  in  our  budget  the 
amount  necessary  to  begin  the  publication  either  of  children’s  books  or  a  simple 
magazine. 


OufL  SoidfuLMt,  TbdqhJboA, 

In  Mexico  a  very  fine  Association  of  Evangelical  Women,  interdenomina¬ 
tional,  established  some  years  ago  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Missionary 
Torch.  We  remember  that  the  Republic  has  passed  through  years  not  only  of 
political  revolution,  but  of  revolution  against  the  wrongs  which  it  felt  the  old 
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historic  church  had  committed  against  the  nation.  For  some  time  regular 
services  of  any  kind  were  prohibited  in  certain  places,  which  was  a  hardship 
to  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  alike.  It  looked  as  if  certain  factions  intended 
gradually  to  banish  religion  from  Mexico.  But  how  could  this  be,  when  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Mexico,  which  appears  on  their  public  buildings,  their  coins  and 
their  documents  indicates  that  they  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  God  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  from  afar  to  that  beautiful  land? 

All  through  these  recent  days  of  political  unrest  and  religious  upheaval  this 
faithful  band  of  evangelical  women  kept  on  with  their  missionary  publication 
and  through  the  most  difficult  times  they  managed  to  get  it  to  their  subscribers. 
When  it  could  not  go  through  the  mails  they  sent  it  out  with  friendly  Indians 
returning  from  market,  or  by  any  travelers  who  would  deliver  the  Christian 
magazine. 

Now  happily,  those  rigorous  laws  against  worship  have  been  changed  and 
services,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  may  be  conducted  with  perfect  freedom, 
provided  the  clergy  are  Mexican.  But  we  do  not  forget  the  courage  of  these 
women  who  kept  Antorcha  Mtsionera  alight  through  all  these  troublous 
times.  It  was  a  small  subsidy  from  our  Committee  which  enabled  them  to  do 
this.  Besides  this,  once  a  year  they  print  a  devotional  book,  somewhat  like  our 
Upper  Room,  one  which  they  prepare  themselves.  They  now  are  going  on  with 
the  plan  which  we  advocate,  of  extending  their  circulation  to  include  all 
Spanish  speaking  republics. 


lAndsA,  ihsL  SojuiPm/in,  Qjwaa, 

Our  help  for  South  America  is  in  a  still  different  form.  The  evangelical 
women  in  Argentina  have  published  for  years  Guta  Del  Hogar,  Guide  For 
The  Home,  and  we  are  advised  that  this  magazine  has  great  influence  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.  The  evangelical  people  in  that  country  are  perhaps  better 
able  financially  than  some  to  support  their  own  work,  but  we  grant  a  small 
annual  subsidy  to  this  magazine  which  gives  an  assurance  of  permanency. 

Paper  is  hard  to  obtain  everywhere,  but  the  editor  of  Guta  del  Hogar  has 
succeeded  in  getting  fine  coated  paper  for  the  covers  which  allows  her  to  use 
beautiful  illustrations.  (That  is  a  problem  which  we  face  everywhere  and  in 
several  countries  we  are  giving  special  grants  in  order  that  our  magazines  may 
present  an  attractive  appearance  worthy  of  the  message  they  carry.) 

This  publication  is  more  for  the  distinctly  evangelical  group,  carrying 
Sunday  School  and  Epworth  League  notices.  Sometimes  excellent  poems  appear 
in  its  pages,  by  South  American  poets.  It  also  is  a  medium  for  advertising 
the  books  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Latin  America. 
One  notices  Women  Of  The  Bible,  as  a  recent  title,  and  also  A  Check  on  the 
Bank  of  Faith,  by  Spurgeon. 
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JhsL  TbiwiL&L  TlfhmbsJi.  ojua,  Jasomoul 

QhoAL  3<amiLi^ 

It  is  fitting  that  at  the  close  of  thirty  years  of  service  this  Committee 
should  have  the  joy  of  seeing  its  newest  enterprise  in  full  leaf,  Gente  Nueva, 
New  People,  the  new  Spanish  magazine  for  young  people,  edited  by  Senorita 
Maria  Aguirre,  a  Chilean  young  woman  who  spent  two  years  in  Northwestern 
University  taking  the  course  in  journalism  to  fit  herself  for  such  work.  The  first 
number  came  out  in  May,  1942.  As  its  title  signifies,  it  is  truly  an  organ  for 
international  friendship.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  based  on  our  experience  with  The 
Treasure  Chest  in  India,  that  this  magazine  will  become  popular  in  all  the 
Spanish  speaking  republics. 

At  the  Conference  on  Christian  Literature  for  Latin  America  held  in  the 
summer  of  1941  in  Mexico  City  the  plan  was  announced,  and  the  delegates 
from  practically  all  the  Spanish  speaking  republics  indicated  interest  in  the  new 
venture.  Like  our  magazines  in  India,  Gente  Nueva  will  feature  travel,  his¬ 
tory,  poetry,  public  health,  temperance,  etc.,  but  will  not  venture  into  the  realm 
of  politics  in  any  way.  It  will  endeavor  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  friendship 
between  young  people  of  the  North  and  South. 

To  this  end  an  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  the  magazine  into  high 
schools  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  making  special 
liberal  rates  to  clubs  and  schools. 

Communications  regarding  Gente  Nueva  may  be  addressed  to  Room  1101, 
156  Fifth  Avenue. 

Many  students  in  this  country  are  now  taking  Spanish  courses.  In  fact 
it  is  very  popular  to  have  Spanish  clubs  and  classes.  Through  Gente  Nueva 
we  are  hoping  that  young  people  in  the  South  will  be  encouraged  to  correspond 
with  young  people  in  the  North,  and  if  such  friendships  are  built  up,  may  we 
not  trust  that  a  firm  foundation  will  be  laid  for  enduring  peace  between  the 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Americas? 

Dr.  Carleton  Washburne,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  in  the  United  States,  says  of  this  magazine: 

"The  publication  of  Gente  Nueva  fills  a  real  need.  A  good 
magazine  for  children  is  an  essential  in  every  country.  The  types  of 
story,  article  and  illustrations  used  in  Gente  Nueva  appear  to  me  to 
be  so  made  as  to  attract  the  children  and  develop  sound  taste  and  in¬ 
terests.  My  hearty  congratulations  to  Maria  Aguirre  for  her  enter¬ 
prise  and  achievement  in  establishing  this  excellent  children’s  maga¬ 
zine,  and  my  warm  good  wishes  for  its  success.” 
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Of  this  enterprise  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  speaking  recently  to  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  concerning  this  magazine  and  its  aim  to  build  up  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  on  a  Christian  basis,  said:  "This  is  the  most  far  reaching 
work  that  you  have  ever  done.” 


Another  of  our  calls  is  from  Turkey.  While  nothing  can  be  done  during 
the  war,  we  realize  that  Turkey’s  wonderful  step  forward  gives  us  a  great 
opportunity.  Its  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  instead  of  the  complicated 
Turkish  characters  will  make  publication  far  easier,  since  the  yoimg  people  are 
seeking  reading  matter  in  the  new  alphabet  which  they  are  learning  by  govern¬ 
ment  decree. 


Qhan, 

Iran  is  also  claiming  our  attention,  that  land  of  mystery  and  romance, 
which  holds  in  such  high  honor  its  poets  and  story  tellers.  There  is  not  the 
same  opportunity  as  yet  in  Iran,  but  there  is  something  to  give  encouragement 
that  they  will  welcome  a  children’s  paper. 

Does  not  the  very  name  of  Persia  suggest  the  story  teller,  and  who  has 
not  reveled  in  the  fantasies  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  do  not  our  children 
thrill  at  Christmas  time  with  the  story  of  the  Wise  Men  who  came  from  afar 
with  gifts  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.^  We  must  not  wait,  but  have  our  plans 
ready  as  soon  as  peace  comes  to  the  world  to  share  with  the  children  of  Iran 
the  beauty  of  our  riches  in  Christian  literature. 


Summwu^ 

How  far  has  the  message  gone  that  has  been  told  by  the  voices  of  these 
leaves } 

First,  three  magazines  in  China,  now  reaching  millions  of  its  people  who 
have  gone  from  the  Eastern  Coast  into  the  interior  to  establish  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  in  which  we  trust  The  Woman’s  Messengef,  The  Star,  and  Happy 
Childhood  will  have  their  part. 

In  India  and  Burma,  The  Treasure  Chest  in  ten  languages  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  having  won  the  approval  not  only  of  the  various  missions  but  of  the 
governmental  Boards  of  Education. 
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In  India  again,  ten  other  magazines  being  strengthened  and  encouraged, 
thus  placing  a  hand  of  Christian  helpfulness  on  weaker  periodicals. 

In  Mexico,  a  valuable  missionary  monthly  magazine  and  a  devotional 
year  book. 

In  South  America  two  periodicals,  one  of  which,  Gente  Nueva,  has  a 
great  future  before  it  in  building  international  friendship. 

In  Japan  and  Korea,  three  periodicals;  subsidy  suspended. 

In  Africa,  a  helping  hand  to  Listen,  which  circulates  all  over  Africa  where 
English  is  spoken. 

In  Egypt  a  magazine,  El  Taliba,  which  gives  an  entrance  to  the  formerly 
fast  closed  Moslem  Territory. 

Though  the  Committee  started  with  the  idea  of  publishing  books,  we 
found  it  more  fruitful  to  establish  magazines,  feeling  that  the  message  coming 
to  the  homes  month  after  month  has  a  better  chance  for  permanent  help  than 
a  book  would  furnish,  which  may  be  read  and  reread  and  then  often  lost.  So 
only  in  particular  cases  do  we  consider  publishing  books,  and  that  only  for 
our  constituency,  the  woman  in  the  home  and  the  teen  age. 


The  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Women  and  Children 
in  Mission  Fields,  Inc.,  making  this  report,  telling  something  of  the 
accomplishments  of  thirty  years,  must  announce  its  profound  convic¬ 
tion  that  God  has  given  the  increase  to  its  work  very  largely  because 
it  is  supported  by  the  offering  on  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  The 
petitions  rising  from  the  hearts  of  the  women  on  that  Day  undoubtedly 
have  their  influence  on  the  results  achieved. 
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Background  Material 
THiLiJbnwdiLdu  JjdL  IAa.  dbouL 

OiVl  Tyhaqa^insLdu 

OhouL  "<£i6JjLn, " 


A  prominent  worker  in  the  field  of  Christian  literature  says:  "A  periodical 
has  an  advantage  over  books,  in  that  it  teaches  the  habit  of  reading  at  regular 
intervals,”  In  the  same  book  he  mentions  one  of  the  periodicals  sponsored 
by  our  Committee,  Listen:  News  from  Near  and  Far,  published  for  African 
readers,  and  says  that  it  contains  much  material  for  dialect  "tabloids.” 

Miss  Margaret  Wrong,  the  editor  of  Usten,  has  given  us  an  account  of 
tlie  way  the  little  magazine  functions  and  reaches  out  to  other  journals,  to  a 
series  of  cheap  leaflets  reprinted  from  it,  etc.  The  description  will  serve  to 
illustrate  also  the  influence  of  the  other  magazines. 

The  pressure  to  start  Usten  came  from  the  American  Committee;  without 
the  subsidy  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Women  and  Children 
it  could  never  have  been  published.  Now  the  bi-monthly  edition  is  about 
12,000.  About  8,000  of  these  copies  are  sent  free  by  the  British  Council  as 
an  educational  service  to  missions  and  schools  in  Africa  which  have  asked  for 
it.  One  African  wrote  to  London,  where  the  magazine  is  published,  "Now  we 
know  that  there  are  Christians  in  Britain.  We  thank  you  for  the  magazine, 
and  for  treating  us  like  fellow-men.” 

Usten  is  purposely  not  copyrighted,  so  that  any  one  may  take  any  part  of 
the  contents  and  translate  it  into  the  vernacular.  At  present  some  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  Usten  are  being  translated  into  Portuguese  in  Lisbon, 
to  be  sent  to  Portuguese-speaking  parts  of  Africa.  Translated  into  French, 
articles  from  Usten  appear  in  a  journal  used  in  the  Congo,  Evangile  en 
Afrique;  a  subsidy  also  makes  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  use  one  cut  a  month 
which  has  been  used  in  Listen.  In  the  same  way.  Miss  Wrong  has  permission 
from  the  editors  of  The  Treasure  Chest  in  India  to  clip  any  material  she  wishes 
to  use  from  its  columms.  While  riiuch  of  the  material  in  Usten  appears  first  in 
English  and  is  then  translated  into  the  vernacular,  or  into  French  or  Portuguese, 
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some  of  it  on  the  other  hand  is  first  written  in  the  vernacular.  An  African 
leader  or  a  missionary  will  test  it  out  in  women’s  groups,  and  it  is  then  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  for  use  in  Listen. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  editorial  board  always  consists  of  Africans, 
Americans  and  British.  On  the  editorial  board  at  present  are  an  African  man 
from  Nigeria  and  an  African  woman  from  Soutli  Africa. 

Listen,  like  the  other  magazines,  used  to  have  a  large  picture  on  its  cover, 
and  only  just  the  title  and  date.  But  Miss  Wrong,  traveling  over  Africa,  asked 
her  readers  what  they  wanted,  and  always  they  said  news,  news  —  the  war  has 
stimulated  that.  Her  readers  said,  "Put  the  news  on  the  front  page.  Make  it 
look  as  much  like  a  newspaper  as  possible."  Writing  the  news  —  every  twO 
months  —  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  editor,  as  she  cannot  use  much  dated 
material,  but  then  little  news  reaches  the  readers  in  any  other  way.  The 
design  at  the  head  of  the  news  columns,  the  sun  rising  over  a  map  of  Africa, 
with  the  words  "News  from  Near  and  Far”,  was  drawn  by  an  African  student 
in  a  training  college  in  Nigeria.  It  replaced  an  inferior  drawing  by  a  westerner 
and  v/as  the  prize  winning  design  in  a  special  contest. 

Listen  is  a  family  friend.  Husbands  read  it  to  their  wives  —  more  men 
can  read  than  women.  School  children  read  it  to  their  households.  And  of 
course  teachers  use  it  in  the  schools.  A  woman’s  page  has  recently  been  added 
and  it  is  very  popular.  More  and  more  women  are  becoming  contributors  to 
the  magazine  also. 

There  is  some  health  material  in  each  issue.  The  Daily  Bible  Reading's 
are  a  popular  feature,  as  is  the  text-finding  competition.  In  each  issue  there 
are  eight  or  nine  questions  which  you  can  answer  by  giving  one  or  more  Bible 
references.  Competitions  are  much  liked.  The  puzzles  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  contests  are  participated  in  by  all  ages.  The  prizes  are  inexpensive  books. 
The  winners  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  range  in  choosing  their  rewards. 
To  guide  their  choice  and  to  familiarize  all  the  readers  with  good,  cheap  liter¬ 
ature,  each  issue  carries  short  notes  on  four  books  which  cost  a  shilling  or 
less.  Teachers  and  librarians  consult  these  notes  when  buying  new  books. 

Usten  itself  is  responsible  for  a  whole  little  library,  "The  African  Home 
Library."  These  are  little  booklets,  sixteen  pages  or  less,  reprints  of  articles 
which  originally  appeared  in  Listen  and  sell  in  this  booklet  form  for  two 
cents.  They  are  simple  books,  but  not  childish.  Forty  titles  are  ready,  and 
the  series  is  expected  to  run  up  to  four  hundred.  Some  have  a  picture  or  two. 
There  is  one  series  on  African  foods;  the  foods  are  not  classed  as  proteins 
or  carbohydrates  but  grouped  by  the  author,  Mrs.  Donald  Fraser,  in  such  and 
such  a  "dan."  "The  Country  of  Jesus"  is  much  used  in  the  opening  exercises  of 
women’s  groups.  "Money  and  its  Uses”  gives  the  A  B  Cs  of  economics. 
"Bananas  —  how  to  Grow  and  how  to  Use  Them"  has  a  section  of  recipes. 
You  can  see  the  practical  helpfulness  of  the  booklets  in  their  titles,  "The 
Pruning  of  Trees",  "Planning  the  School  Compound",  "Woman’s  Work  in 
the  Home”,  "Morning  and  Evening  Prayers.”  A  favorite  is  "Children  Fight 
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Enemies  of  Health” ;  it  has  pictures  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  concludes  with 
the  plaint  of  a  fly  which  finds  itself  in  a  cleaned-up  town: 

"I  was  a  nice  little  fly. 

Now  I  am  poor  and  sick. 

My  babies  have  no  home. 

My  babies  will  die.” 

A  new  number  in  the  series,  "Hygiene  Games  and  Stories”,  shows  the 
reciprocity  that  exists  between  workers  in  the  Christian  Literature  field.  It 
was  used  first  by  a  missionary  in  a  mission  hospital  in  Nigeria.  Miss  Constance 
Padwick,  Editorial  Secretarial  for  the  Central  Literature  Committee  for  Moslems, 
with  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  used  it  in  English,  making  it  available  for 
translation  into  any  tongue.  Miss  Wrong  secured  the  missionary-writer’s  per¬ 
mission  to  use  it  in  Usten  and  then  to  reprint  it  in  the  African  Home  Library. 

Samples  of  Listen  and  of  the  booklet  reprints  have  been  sent  into  Ethiopia 
at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  is  considering  their  use 
there. 

A  copy  of  one  of  the  little  two-cent  books  was  given  as  consolation  prize 
to  a  school  teacher  who  had  sent  in  a  good  entry  in  a  contest  but  did  not  take 
,a  prize.  He  wrote  that  he  found  it  so  interesting  that  he  bought  others  of  the 
series.  He  had  his  top  class  read  them  before  graduation.  If  the  class  below 
can  read  them,  he  will  have  them  read  there.  He  plans  to  buy  the  whole 
series  to  build  up  the  school  library. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  Usten  is  a  missionary  among  the  Kabyles, 
who  are  Berbers,  in  Algeria.  She  says  she  cannot  have  it  used  by  her  people 
directly,  as  they  are  still  almost  totally  illiterate.  Besides,  they  are  white, 
and  would  object  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  of  black  Africans.  But  she 
can  and  does  use  the  stories  and  articles. 

One  African  subscriber  writes:  "I  was  as  happy  as  a  king  when  I  glanced 
through  Usten.  Its  price  is  cheap  in  comparison  with  its  contents.  It  is  good 
to  be  so  cheap  for  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Its  English  is  simple.  It  is  useful 
both  to  the  students  and  the  teachers.  It  keeps  us  in  touch  with  far  and  near 
countries  and  news  about  the  war  is  given  very  simply.  Many  of  the  compe¬ 
titions  keep  us  wide  awake  to  the  verse  and  chapters  of  our  Bibles ;  others  make 
us  artists.  Although  out  of  sight  I  shake  hands  with  you,  like  men  in  tele¬ 
vision.  I  join  in  wishing  you  many  years  of  success.” 

£L  JalihcL 

A  mission  board  secretary  was  visiting  a  mission  station  in  Cairo  when 
the  first  issue  of  El  Taliba,  The  Learner,  came  out.  The  first  issue  had 
the  pictures  of  King  Farouk  and  his  beautiful  young  bride,  Farida.  Their 
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wedding  a  few  days  before  had  been  the  most  wonderful  event  of  the  ages 
for  the  young  folks  of  Egypt  —  the  King  had  chosen  his  own  wife,  refusing 
to  allow  the  political  authorities  to  tell  him  whom  he  should  marry;  he  had 
appeared  with  his  lovely  bride  in  public;  he  had  taken  her  on  a  honeymoon 
trip.  It  was  a  story  which  the  young  girls  of  Egypt  already  knew,  but  how 
they  did  enjoy  seeing  it  in  their  ou^n  new  magazine! 

El  Tdiba  is  published  in  Egypt  in  Arabic.  It  is  intended  mostly  for 
women  readers,  and  contains  articles  on  household  affairs,  poems,  pictures, 
stories,  fashion  pages.  Most  of  the  fashion  magazines  received  in  the  East 
from  the  West  did  not  find  favor;  our  ideas  of  modesty  in  dress  do  not  cor¬ 
respond.  The  fashion  pages  in  El  Taliba  cannot  give  offense  even  to  the  most 
conservative  Moslem. 

The  editor  of  El  Taliba,  Minerva  Ebeid,  is  a  graduate  of  the  American 
College  for  Girls  in  Cairo,  who  did  graduate  work  in  Cairo  University.  When 
she  undertook  to  publish  the  magazine  in  1938  she  had  prompt  offers  of  help 
from  three  college  girls,  a  Copt,  a  Protestant  and  a  Moslem.  An  art  student 
in  the  college  drew  the  cover  design,  a  symbolic  grouping  of  a  pyramid,  a 
student,  a  book  and  the  lotus,  sacred  flower  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  principal  readers  of  the  magazines  are  the  girls  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  The  schools  of  the  Coptic  Church  in 
Cairo  and  in  Alexandria  subscribe.  The  paper  is  read  in  the  Girls'  School 
at  Basrah,  Iraq,  and  the  American  Girls’  School  in  Baghdad.  The  alumnae 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  find  the  magazine  a  refreshing  messenger  in  their 
homes. 


Hn,  QhbfUL 

A  missionary  in  East  China  says  that  she  has  been  a  subscriber  to  Hapt}y 
Childhood  since  its  early  days.  She  took  several  copies;  one  was  kept  on  file 
and  the  others  passed  on  to  young  women  doing  children’s  work  in  the  city, 
to  Sunday-school  teachers  and  later  to  children’s  work  leaders  in  the  country 
churches.  Older  children  in  the  Neighborhood  Sunday-schools  used  them  as 
readers.  They  were  allowed  to  borrow  them  to  take  home,  to  finish  an  article 
or  work  out  a  puzzle  or  read  portions  to  their  families.  Old  copies  were  made 
into  bundles  of  six  and  loaned  out  like  books.  That  w^as  particularly  helpful 
when  war  conditions  forced  the  mission  schools  in  that  region  to  close  and 
the  children  had  no  other  way  to  keep  up  their  reading. 

The  Woman’s  Star,  the  simple  paper  in  the  thousand  character  vocabulary, 
was  used  in  this  area  in  the  Short-term  Bible  Classes  for  women  and  older 
girls,  where  the  emphasis  was  on  learning  to  read  one’s  own  Bible.  The 
Messenger,  the  magazine  for  the  more  educated,  was  enjoyed  by  the  staff  and 
student  nurses  and  the  woman  doctor  in  the  nurse’s  training  school.  The 
head-workers  in  the  industrial  mission,  where  handcrafts  are  taught,  used 
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the  magazine  also  and  the  high  school  girls  found  in  it  suggestions  for  YWCA 
programs,  songs,  etc.,  as  well  as  reading  matter  for  their  leisure  hours. 

In  the  interior  villages  of  Fukien  Province,  China,  a  missionary  carries  copies 
of  The  Womarfs  Star  around  with  her,  giving  them  to  girls  and  women  who 
discuss  the  articles  with  her.  After  prayers  in  the  church,  a  little  group  gathers 
by  candle  light  to  read  the  stories. 

The  Woman's  Star  is  prepared  chiefly  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  in  rural 
homes.  It  includes  worship  materials,  games,  articles  on  beauty  in  the  home, 
nutrition,  sanitation,  etc.  Often  the  church  subscribes,  and  makes  the  copies 
available  to  the  women  in  the  church.  Reprints  of  a  continued  story  written 
by  Miss  Margaret  Brown,  "Mrs.  Wang’s  Diary”,  are  enormously  popular.  Sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  the  diary  have  now  appeared ;  it  treats  of  Christian  family  life, 
especially  in  war  times,  and  wields  a  wide  influence. 

Of  Happy  Childhood,  which  is  now  published  in  Chengtu,  Free  China, 
a  father  says,  "My  son  likes  it  so  well  that  when  a  new  copy  comes  he  interrupts 
his  play  to  read  it.  It  not  only  improves  his  knowledge  but  it  helps  him  lead 
a  better  life.’* 


Qil  ^aptm, 

Shokoshi,  or  Little  Children  of  Light,  the  children’s  magazine  in  Japan, 
specializes  in  stories  for  use  in  the  home  and  Sunday-school.  The  women’s 
magazine,  Ught  of  Love,  has  been  especially  useful  in  the  monthly  meetings 
of  women’s  societies,  in  hospitals  and  in  factories,  and  is  much  appreciated 
for  the  comfort  and  cheer  it  brings.  The  editors  are  Japanese.  The  magazines 
are  published  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan,  and  while  American 
subsidies  are  at  present  interrupted,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  these 
magazines  continue  to  be  published  regularly. 


SfidcL  dsJL  dioqaJu  •  SfuidsL  og,  ihsL  diomsL 

This  women’s  magazine  is  published  by  the  League  of  Evangelical  Women 
in  Argentine,  an  interdenominational  group,  with  the  help  of  subsidies  from 
America.  One  of  the  denominations  in  this  country  recently  made  it  a  special 
gift,  enabling  the  magazine  to  place  five  himdred  new  subscriptions  in  homes 
in  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Uruquay,  Paraguay  and  Argentine. 


thdiTtchcL  7)Liitiotwui,--JhsL  Jirich, 

Of  this  magazine,  issued  with  the  aid  of  the  Committee  on  Chnstiaii 
Literature  by  an  interdenominational  group  of  women  in  Mexico,  a  missionary 
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says,  “Our  women  do  not  have  many  magazines,  and  this  one  is  very  helpful. 
There  are  poems,  discussions,  programs  for  devotional  meetings,  Bible  read¬ 
ings  for  every  day,  etc.  Sometimes  one  woman  reads  an  article  while  the 
others  are  sewing.  In  the  smaller  places  many  of  the  women  are  not  able  to 
read  but  usually  there  is  one  who  can  and  she  reads  to  the  others.  The  paper 
is  used  as  a  mouthpiece,  too,  for  announcements  of  special  days  like  'The 
World  Day  of  Prayer’,  etc.,  and  often  it  has  a  program  to  be  used  on  such 
days.” 


JhsL  Jmo&wul  ChsLSi, 

Of  this  strongly  entrenched  magazine  in  India,  a  missionary  writes,  “It 
is  found  in  almost  every  library  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with,  in  lower 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  read  with  great  pleasure  on  our  own 
campus  by  Christian  lads  and  girls  who  have  banded  themselves  together  as  a 
little  club,  primarily  for  devotional  exercises,  meeting  toward  dusk  every  day 
in  a  little  house  they  built  themselves,  with  mud  walls  and  a  palm-leaf  roof. 
The  Treasure  Chest  is  also  carried  by  some  of  the  Bible  women  to  the  homes 
of  their  Hindu  friends.  They  often  read  out  of  it  together  and  now  and  again 
a  copy  is  left  for  a  day  or  two  for  other  members  of  the  family  to  read  as  well.” 

Of  the  Burmese  translation,  a  missionary  says,  “It  was  found  in  all  the 
libraries  of  our  schools,  and  many  teachers  and  pupils  also  subscribed  to  it  in¬ 
dividually.  In  some  schools  a  number  of  copies  were  taken  so  a  whole  class 
could  study  it  as  additional  readings  in  Burmese  language  class.  The  Burmese 
was  good  and  the  subject  matter  was  bright  and  attractive,  appealing  to  all  our 
young  people,  both  Christians  and  Buddhists.’’ 

One  missionary  to  Burma  subscribed  to  The  Treasure  Chest  for  the  college 
girls  in  the  hostel,  and  says  that  although  it  was  intended  mainly  for  younger 
readers,  the  girls  really  liked  it  and  used  many  ideas  and  stories  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  they  conducted.  Copies  were  given  to  some  Burmese  pastors  and  workers 
who  could  not  afford  to  subscribe.  This  missionary  says  that  she  hopes  funds  will 
be  available,  when  the  missionaries  return  to  Burma,  to  translate  The  Treasure 
Chest  into  additional  languages  of  Burma.  “I  firmly  believe’’,  she  says,  “that 
furnishing  Christian  literature  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  we 
can  invest  in  for  the  Orient.” 

At  the  mission  schools  in  Mandalay,  Burma,  children  of  all  ages  from  the 
primary  through  the  high  school  enjoyed  The  Treasure  Chest.  The  children 
bought  the  copies  month  by  month  from  their  spending  money  —  the  teachers 
laid  in  a  stocJr  and  sold  it  “news-stand  style.”  A  few  leftover  copies  were 
kept  for  the  reading  room,  where  they  were  available  to  those  who  could  not 
buy  copies  for  themselves.  In  this  group  was  a  little  eight-year-old.  Mg  Mg, 
who  loved  the  pictures  in  The  Treasure  Chest,  although  he  could  not  as  yet 
read  the  stories  very  well.  “I’ll  always  remember  his  shining  face  and  broad 
smile,”  writes  the  missionary,  “when  he  found  a  Treasure  Chest  for  him  alone 
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to  look  at.  He  and  his  little  pals  would  come  over  on  the  run,  after  they  had 
,  bolted  their  lunches,  to  get  first  chance  at  the  reading  tables.” 

The  teachers  used  the  magazines  in  history  and  geography  class.  The 
older  girls  who  had  had  English  usually  bought  the  English  rather  than  the 
Burmese  editions. 

The  Burmese  version,  a  teacher  in  Moulmein  Karen  High  School,  Burma, 
tells  us,  was  “loved  by  all  ages  and  all  kinds  of  people  throughout  the  school, 
and  reached  many  more  than  the  English  version,  but  sometimes  it  couldn’t  be 
translated,  for  there  wasn’t  any  money  or  any  people  to  translate.”  All  Prote¬ 
stant  schools  in  Burma  had  the  English  edition  in  their  libraries,  she  says.  She 
sent  her  old  copies,  both  English  and  Burmese,  to  pastors  and  Bible  women 
working  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  jungle  coimtry.  “Most  of  them  have  too 
small  salaries  to  buy  magazines  and  are  so  grateful  for  all  the  magazines  and 
books  they  can  get.” 

She  adds  this  challenging  word:  “If  I  had  money,  one  of  the  first  things 
I  would  do  is  to  find  some  of  our  young,  capable  Burmese  and  Karen  teachers 
to  do  more  translating,  paying  them  a  proper  amount,  and  then  flood  the 
country  with  good,  cheaply  priced  religious  and  secular  literature.  Why? 
The  worst  magazines  from  America  and  England  are  already  in  Rangoon  and 
other  cities  and  also  in  all  the  cities  of  India.” 


Jsjachm^  Jbj^ 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  mission  fields  of  India,  Miss  Qementina  Butler, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Women  and  Children 
in  Mission  Fields,  Inc.,  was  escorted  by  a  missionary  through  what  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  tenement,  a  muhulla,  where  ten  or  twelve  families  live  to¬ 
gether  in  one  compound.  Each  occupied  a  little  one-room,  windowless  mud 
hut  opening  on  a  general  courtyard.  They  were  leather  workers,  next  to  the 
lowest  caste,  or  the  Untouchables. 

The  visitor  was  invited  into  one  of  the  homes.  As  her  eyes  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  semi-darkness  of  the  home,  with  light  entering  only  from  the 
door,  she  was  astonished  to  see  on  the  walls  pictures  of  the  Hindu  gods  —  of 
the  monkey  god,  and  of  Kali,  each  of  her  eight  arms  holding  either  a  weapon 
or  a  severed  human  head.  There  too  was  Vishnu  in  his  incarnation  as  a  lion, 
tearing  the  entrails  from  a  living  victim.  (There  is  a  copy  of  this  picture  in 
the  insert  in  this  booklet  —  we  wish  you  could  see  it  in  all  its  gaudy  colors 
and  gore!)  Cheap  chromos  of  this  type  were  selling  in  the  temples  and  the 
streets  for  one  anna,  two  and  a  half  cents  each. 


ihiL  ^IjSL-'^cdSL 
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When  Miss  Butler  expressed  her  dismay  at  finding  these  representations 
of  idols  adorning  (?)  a  Christian  home,  the  father  said:  "We  don’t  believe 
in  them  any  more,  but  the  pictures  are  pretty!” 

Pretty!  The  American  visitor  looked  about  her.  The  house  was  of  mud. 
The  floor  of  the  courtyard  was  mud,  hard  packed,  without  a  touch  of  green  to 
relieve  the  drab  monotony  and  ugliness;  the  thatched  roofs  were  mud-color. 
The  whole  courtyard  held  not  a  spot  of  brightness.  The  Indians  love  color. 
No  wonder  the  Christians  craved  a  "pretty”  colored  picture  on  the  walls  of 
their  one-room  mud-walled  homes.  Investigation  revealed  that  no  comparable 
pictures  expressing  Christian  ideas  and  ideals  were  obtainable  at  any  price  the 
villagers  could  aflPord.  They  earn  but  a  few  cents  a  day  in  the  fields. 

It  was  this  experience  which  led  to  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  It  entered  the  field  of  religious  art,  and  especially  the  field  of 
indigenous  art,  pictures  by  nationals,  which  express  the  universal  Christian 
.truths  in  a  setting  and  scenery  familiar  to  the  Indian  eye.  (See  pictures  on 
center  spread.  Additional  copies  of  this  poster-insert  may  be  had  at  ten  cents 
per  dozen) . 

Special  gifts  from  American  friends  for  a  picture  fund  allowed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  series  of  ten  religious  pictures  in  full  color,  seven  by  ten  inches, 
with  titles  given  in  a  number  of  the  languages  of  India.  These  pictures,  too, 
sell  for  an  anna,  two  and  a  quarter  cents.  Now  the  villager  in  his  cheerless 
mud  hut,  now  the  village  catechist  teaching  young  and  old  in  the  combination 
school  and  church  is  no  longer  dependent  on  a  "pretty”  chromo  depicting  idols 
which  the  Christian  community  has  forsworn.  The  four  of  the  ten  subjects  which 
are  by  Indian  artists  will  be  described  below. 

In  the  first  year  27,000  copies  of  "The  Good  Shepherd”  were  sold.  Over 
100,000  pictures  were  issued  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  years,  without 
any  agents  or  advertising  other  than  in  Christian  journals.  One  year  several 
thousand  were  given  to  the  evangelistic  department  of  Stanley  Jones’  ashram 
at  Lucknow  for  distribution  as  Christmas  gifts  to  workers  among  the  depressed 
classes. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  ten  pictures,  there  are  two  larger  pictures 
especially  suited  to  use  in  schools  and  chapels,  which  sell  at  eight  annas,  or 
twenty  cents.  One  of  these  is  a  picture  of  Christ  at  prayer,  by  Bertha  Valerius, 
a  Sv/edish  woman  who  spent  forty  years  of  her  life  seeking  to  portray  Him 
worthily.  The  other,  which  has  been  placed  in  almost  every  Christian  college 
or  high  school  for  girls  in  India  shows  the  great  Brahmin  scholar,  Pandita 
Ramabai,  seated  Indian  fashion  on  the  floor,  translating  the  Bible  into  one  of 
the  vernaculars  of  the  village  people.  Below  it  is  the  inscription: 

"The  gifted  Brahmin  widow,  who  because  of  her  great  learning 
in  the  Sanscrit,  was  given  the  title  of  Sarasvati  by  the  Pundits 
of  Calcutta.  She  sought  God  in  many  religious  books,  but 
never  found  Him  until  in  the  Bible  he  was  revealed  to  her 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Ramabai’ s  great  work  was  opening  the 
door  of  educational  opportunity  to  girls  of  high  caste,  and 
child-widows.  For  this  great  work  she  is  honored  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world.” 
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Three  of  the  four  pictures  by  Indian  artists  will  be  found  on  the  center 
spread  in  this  booklet,  in  black  and  white.  (A  copy  of  one  of  the  four  —  it 
is  not  possible  to  promise  which  —  in  full  color,  seven  by  ten  inches,  will  be 
sent  for  25  cents) . 


(jhjti&L  ihsL  (JMUOuut, 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  practically  all  of  the  many  pictures  of 
the  story  told  us  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  blessing  the  little  children,  showed  Him 
with  a  group  of  western,  white  children  about  Him.  They  were  bonny,  blue¬ 
eyed,  golden-haired  Occidentals,  whom  we  thought  appealing.  But  Christ  was 
born  in  the  East,  and  His  invitation  comprehends  children  of  all  races.  Grad¬ 
ually  artists  came  to  realize,  like  the  painter  in  Margaret  Applegarth’s  story, 
"Four  Colors  the  Artist  Forgot”,  that  His  mind  and  heart  include  black  and 
brown  and  yellow  and  red  children,  too.  But  they  tended  always  to  show  the 
white  child  in  the  forefront,  as  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  claim 
preferred  position,  and  Christianity  were  mainly  "the  white  man’s  religion.” 

There  are  more  "brown”  people  in  the  world  than  people  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  human  family.  The  picture  of  Christ  "along  an  Indian  road”  was 
the  prize-winner  in  a  contest  to  encourage  indigenous  Indian  art.  Twenty-six 
Christian  newspapers  carried  word  of  the  contest.  A.  S.  iWinfred,  the  lad  who 
won  the  prize  with  his  painting  of  Christ  blessing  the  little  children  forthwith 
gave  a  tithe  of  his  reward  for  Christian  work.  (Read  Mark  10:14-16  at  the 
meeting  at  which  you  study  this  picture.  Read  or  tell  Miss  Applegarth's  story 
also) . 

In  the  picture  Christ  is  seen  with  such  a  group  of  children  as  may  be 
found  in  any  village  or  town  in  India.  In  the  foreground  is  a  little  Moham¬ 
medan  girl;  you  can  tell  by  her  trousered  dress  that  she  is  a  Moslem.  At  her 
left  is  a  Hindu  girl  —  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  are  the  leading  relig¬ 
ions  in  India.  The  girl’s  clothing  is  tattered  and  torn,  but  her  little  brother, 
you  notice,  has  silver  anklets;  a  man  child  is  of  importance  in  the  family.  His 
toy  is  a  Brahmani  bull.  There  is  a  school  girl  at  the  far  left;  she  is  proffering 
Jesus  a  lotus  blossom,  a  flower  much  revered  throughout  the  Orient.  Standing 
apart,  face  turned  up  to  the  Master,  is  an  Untouchable  —  the  little  fellow 
dares  not  draw  as  close  as  he  would.  In  Hindu  society  he  "knows  his  place” 
—  his  very  shadow  pollutes  the  higher-born,  and  he  dare  not  drink  at  their 
wells.  But  that  is  not  his  place  in  Christian  society,  where  the  Lord  of  all  took 
on  Himself  the  form  of  a  Servant. 

One  picture,  not  reproduced  in  this  booklet,  shows  the  wise  men  following 
the  star.  (Matt.  2:11).  That  was  done  by  an  Indian  woman.  Only  eighty  years 
ago  Hindu  men  said  to  Christian  missionaries,  "You  are  going  to  teach  women 
to  read  —  you  will  be  teaching  the  cows  next!”  Christian  forces  have  given 
women  the  open  door  to  an  education  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
artistic  talents. 
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JhjL  SoiVSA. 


The  picture  of  The  Sower  illustrates  Mark  4:1-20.  Have  the  passage 
read  when  you  study  the  picture,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  booklet.  In  the 
colored  original,  the  prevailing  color  is  earth  brown,  with  deep  blue  for  the 
hills  in  the  background.  Ninety  per  cent  of  India's  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  million  people  live  amid  rural  scenes  like  this,  in  villages  formed  of  little 
clusters  of  mud  huts  with  thatched  roofs.  Note  the  thatched-roof  hut  in  the 
background,  and  the  primitive  well  and  well-sweep.  See  the  birds  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  sown. 


Ui&it  ihsL  (jJiiJL  Wjitv 


The  picture  of  The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  by  S.  Bose,  illustrates  Matthew 
2:1-2.  Tradition  in  India  has  it  that  one  of  the  Magi  who  visited  the  Christ 
Child  came  from  India.  Note  that  here  two  of  the  Wise  Men  are  distinctly 
Persian  but  behind  them  is  a  priest  presenting  the  trident  of  Hinduism  to  the 
Babe.  The  artist  is  a  Hindu,  a  teacher  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Lucknow,  whom  a  missionary  secured  to  make  the  painting.  It  is  one  of  the 
pictures  chosen  by  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming,  leading  writer  on  indigenous  art, 
symbols,  worship,  etc.,  to  illustrate  "Each  with  His  Own  Brush”  (Friendship 
Press,  New  York.)  A  Hindu  secular  magazine,  Madhuri,  also  used  it. 

The  wise  Chinese  have  a  saying,  "The  eye-gate  is  more  important  than 
the  ear-gate.”  They  put  it  also  this  way,  "One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words.”  Consider  the  silent  influence  of  these  Christian  pictures  as  they 
brighten  the  mud  huts  of  village  India. 
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Eleven  hundred  million  people,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  world,  cannot 
read  or  write.  They  have  been  called  the  forgotten  men,  because  they  have 
no  voice  with  which  to  make  their  cry  reach  us.  Few  know  that  90%  of 
China,  88%  of  India,  93%  of  the  Moslem  world,  95%  of  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Turkestan  and  Arabia  are  illiterate.  The  adherents  of  the  four  greatest 
non-Christian  religions,  the  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Confucianists  and  Animists 
are  over  90%  illiterate.  Japan  is  the  only  nation  professing  a  non-Christian 
religion  which  is  high  in  literacy. 

Consider  the  figures  for  Latin  America.  Guatemala  and  Venezuela  are 
75%  illiterate,  Brazil  70%,  Colombia  50%,  Mexico  45%. 
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U}JutL  Odsa,  9L  TyiaUBA,? 


Think  what  it  would  mean  if  you  dropped  ability  to  read  and  write  out 
of  your  life.  Suppose  you  could  not  write  to  absent  members  of  your  family, 
nor  read  letters  from  them,  could  not  follow  the  world’s  news,  did  not  know 
on  what  legal  papers  you  made  your  mark,  could  not  read  the  signposts  on  the 
roadways  nor  the  signs  on  the  railroad  stations.  Suppose  you  had  to  take  your 
Bible  second  hand.  These  are  but  a  few  instances. 

Those  who  cannot  read  are  not  only  deprived  of  personal  pleasure  but 
they  are  everywhere  exploited  by  the  unscrupulous.  In  India  the  masses  are 
in  continuous  debt;  many  will  not  be  out  of  debt  this  side  of  the  grave.  They 
cannot  read  the  entries  which  their  creditor  is  making  on  his  books.  A  man 
put  his  mark  on  what  he  thought  was  a  paper  agreeing  to  lease  his  farm;  he 
learned  later  that  he  had  signed  a  bill  of  sale.  In  Africa,  too,  the  great  masses 
of  illiterates  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous.  A  contractor  will  truck 
laborers  a  certain  distance  and  then  dump  them  out  miles  fom  anywhere, 
saying,  "This  is  as  far  as  you  paid  for  —  your  ticket  says  so." 

^tJUtsUian^  (L  <^si£wsn. 

When  you  can  read,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  ideas.  Take  the 
matter  of  health  education,  for  example.  A  little  boy  in  Africa  reported  joy¬ 
fully,  "Our  baby  doesn’t  cry  any  more!’’  His  mother  had  learned  to  read 
and  had  bought  a  two-cent  booklet  in  the  African  Home  Library,  telling  how 
to  feed  infants  and  small  children.  A  group  of  mothers  was  studying  mother- 
craft  from  simple  charts  and  primers.  One  of  them  said  increduously,  as  she 
saw  the  superstitious  practices  of  generations  sloughed  off  for  modern  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease,  "To  think  what  we  believed  only  last  Monday!"  Those  who 
cannot  read  are  prey  to  thousands  of  fears,  of  evil  spirits,  of  a  malevolent  world 
all  about  them.  Some  one  must  have  cursed  them,  for  they  are  ill  —  in  fear 
they  go  to  the  medicine  man  to  remove  the  curse  Their  crops  fail,  and  they  do 
not  know  the  simple  rudiments  of  agriculture  tliat  would  mean  success.  At  the 
conference  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  Madras  in  1938,  where 
literacy  received  much  attention  as  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  program, 
it  was  said,  "As  medicine  heals  the  bodies  of  men,  literacy  liberates  their 
minds." 

The  new  dignity,  the  sense  of  belonging  that  comes  to  people  who  have 
just  learned  to  read  is  very  moving,  we  are  told  by  those  engaged  in  the  new 
literacy  campaigns  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  A  Y.W.C.A.  worker  in 
Bolivia  says  the  eagerness  of  every  Indian  and  chola  (half  breed)  to  read  and 
write  is  pathetic.  In  one  district  in  Africa  women  are  taught  first  to  read 
the  words  with  which  they  are  most  familiar,  the  names  of  food  products  like 
yams,  etc.  When  they  realize  that  they  can  read  these  they  often  show  great 
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delight.  "All  is  written  here!”  they  exclaim  in  awed  wonder.  "The  magic 
of  the  talking  leaf”  one  African  called  it. 

An  Indian  villager,  who  believes  that  he  cannot  learn  to  read,  that  he  was 
not  born  for  it,  that  it  is  not  "written  on  his  forehead”,  finds  that  he  can.  After 
a  day’s  labor  in  the  fields,  he  is  one  of  the  group  of  men  and  'women  squatting 
in  a  circle  with  a  hurricane  lamp  in  the  middle.  With  reverence  and  deep 
satisfaction  he  holds  a  Gospel  in  his  hands  and  feels  that  now  indeed  it  is  his 
book.  "Now  I  understand  what  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  do,”  said  one 
of  the  new  literates.  "I  have  read  it  for  myself.” 

Convinced  that  ability  to  read  his  own  Bible  is  the  rightful  spiritual  herit¬ 
age  of  every  Christian,  and  that  an  illiterate  Church  is  a  weak  Church,  a 
number  of  communions  in  both  India  and  Africa  are  now  making  ability  to 
read  a  requirement  for  full  Church  membership  —  and  are  naturally  providing 
the  necessary  instruction.  Everywhere  in  the  Orient  the  percentage^  of  literacy 
among  Christians  is  much  higher  than  among  the  population  at  large,  and 
because  "women  are  people”  in  districts  where  Christian  influence  has  per¬ 
meated,  the  percentage  of  women  who  have  learned  to  read  is,  relatively, 
especially  high. 


dduIL  3Ujtsifuujf^  Tl^idhodiu 


Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  leading  worker  in  the  literacy  field,  began  his 
work  among  the  warlike  Moros  in  the  Philippines.  There  first  he  developed 
his  methods  of  teaching  by  charts  and  his  plan  of  increasing  readers  by  geo¬ 
metric  progression  —  "each  one  teach  one.”  In  three  years  forty-one  thousand 
learned  to  read,  sending  the  percentage  of  literacy  up  40%.  The  Moro  was 
taught  to  read  in  his  own  language  in  from  one  to  three  days.  He  was  given 
an  individual  lesson,  and  as  soon  as  he  mastered  it,  he  was  handed  five  copies, 
each  costing  one  cent,  to  teach  five  other  people  —  maybe  his  five  wives! 
Everyone  soon  was  teaching  every  one  else  without  pay  —  "the  cheapest  method 
on  earth”  says  its  originator. 

Dr.  Laubach’s  success  with  the  Moros  led  to  invitations  for  him  to  visit 
India,  China,  Africa,  Mexico  and  other  lands,  to  demonstrate  his  methods  and 
show  groups  of  leaders  how  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  tongues.  At  this 
writing  (late  1942)  he  is  making  a  seven  months’  tour  of  Latin  America  in 
the  interests  of  literacy.  A  number  of  governments  are  cooperating. 

In  India  there  has  been  a  great  spurt  in  the  adult  literacy  movement  since 
1937.  The  Christian  Church  led  the  way,  and  a  number  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  have  followed.  The  National  Christian  Council  of  India  has  a  secretary 
at  work  in  this  field,  an  American  missionary.  Miss  Ruth  Ure.  The  census  in 
1931  showed  8%  of  literates.  The  1941  census  showed  12%  literate  in  a 
population  of  388  million.  India  has  expressed  her  faith  in  the  democratic 
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form  of  government.  Literacy  is  essential;  democracy  can  succeed  only  where 
there  is  a  well-informed  constituency. 


<£HeAjaaj^  (^ompaiqnA, 

Every  spur  is  given  people  to  encourage  them  to  learn  to  read.  A  mud 
hut  in  which  every  member  has  learned  to  read  receives  a  decoration  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  fact.  Bishop  Pickett  offered  a  mela  or  festival  to  the  village  in  a 
certain  district  in  India  which  first  had  1001%  of  its  people  literate.  There  are 
processions  with  banners.  The  new  reader  gets  a  little  book  as  reward,  and 
is  encouraged  to  stand  up  before  his  admiring  neighbors  to  demonstrate  his 
new  skill. 

Simple  follow-up  literature  is  being  prepared,  for  people  lapse  into  illit¬ 
eracy  very  shortly  if  after  learning  to  read  there  is  nothing  suitable  for  them 
to  read.  Our  mission  school  pupils  too  often  forgot  all  we  taught  them,  once 
they  left  school,  because  we  failed  to  provide  them  with  reading  matter.  The 
newly  literate  adult  must  have  booklets  with  easy  words,  large  type,  attractive 
format  and  pictures.  They  must  be  cheap  —  he  has  so  very  little  money,  and 
his  reading  matter  must  not  be  given  him  free,  lest  he  undervalue  it.  It  must 
be  something  new  and  varied  and  thrilling  —  stories  and  current  topics  hold 
his  interest.  The  women  like  household  hints  and  recipes,  and  the  men  want 
help  with  their  farms.  The  vocabulary  must  be  simple,  but  the  contents  on 
the  adult  level.  Increasingly  Christian  workers  are  producing  booklets  which 
“meet  the  people  where  they  are,”  in  terms  of  village  life.  One  missionary  has 
written  pamphlets  which  sell  for  twelve  cents  each  on  how  to  raise  milk 
goats.  One  million  and  a  quarter  babies  in  India  die  each  year  before  they 
are  one  year  old;  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  would  save  many  of  them. 

The  leaven  of  literacy  is  working  in  the  village  home.  Many  men  who 
have  gone  into  the  army  have  learned  to  read  there,  and  want  their  families 
to  have  similar  advantages.  One  wrote  home  that  he  wished  his  little  sister 
sent  to  school;  when  he  returned  he  would  teach  his  older  sister  himself. 
Another  asked  that  his  fiancee  be  sent  to  school  —  he  did  not  mean  to  marry 
an  ignorant  girl. 

In  Africa  eight  to  nine  hundred  languages  are  spoken  and  there  are  written 
materials  in  about  three  hundred  of  them.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  educational 
work  done  in  Africa  is  under  Christian  auspices,  and  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it 
have  been  translated  into  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  vernaculars.  The  war 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  desire  for  literacy  in  Africa  as  elsewhere.  Many 
men  have  left  home  for  employment  in  defense  centers  and  mines;  many  are 
in  the  armed  forces.  Their  wives  wish  to  be  able  to  write  to  them,  and  they 
want  the  world’s  news.  Literacy  campaigns  thus  find  eager  pupils.  Every 
house,  tree,  roadside  may  be  a  school  by  day  or  by  night.  Lessons  are  short, 
easy  to  learn,  easy  to  teach.  Each  pupil  pays  a  small  sum,  within  his  means. 
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for  his  own  set  of  lessons.  Native  folk  songs  and  folk  tunes  are  used,  which 
the  people  love.  Many  who  "know  book"  read  to  those  who  don’t.  There  are 
groups  around  the  village  fire,  at  the  well,  in  the  churches  and  schools  and 
markets. 

Miss  Margaret  Wrong,  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  for  Africa,  says  there  is  a  real  hunger  for  reading  matter. 
"There  is  so  little  to  read,"  complained  some  African  church  leaders  who  had 
gone  through  the  highest  government  schools.  "We  will  read  anything  we  can 
get."  In  some  African  vernaculars  the  word  for  Christian  is  "the  people  of  the 
Book." 

China  has  seen  a  marked  rise  in  the  tide  of  literacy  in  recent  years.  With 
it  has  come  a  phenomenal  demand  for  literature,  particularly  for  Bibles,  which 
are  shipped  literally  by  the  ton.  They  are  sold  before  the  covers  can  be  ripped 
from  the  shipping  cases.  A  carload  which  fell  into  a  shell-hole  full  of  water 
were  dried  out  leaf  by  leaf.  An  army  officer,  unable  to  buy  a  Bible,  borrowed 
one  from  a  friend,  and  then  sat  up  all  night  reading  it  because  the  owner 
needed  it  back  for  classes  the  next  day. 

JhsL  JhouAond,  (^hakadteA,  SjpJtsmi. 

The  "thousand  character  system”  has  done  much  to  raise  the  percentage 
of  literates  in  China.  It  was  originated  by  Dr.  Y.  C.  James  Yen,  a  Yale  man. 
During  World  War  I  "Jimmy"  Yen  went  to  France  as  YMCA  worker  with  the 
thousands  of  Chinese  coolies  sent  there  to  dig  trenches  and  do  other  manual 
labor.  He  found  these  countrymen  of  his  desperately  homesick  but  unable  to 
communicate  with  their  families.  They  were  avid  for  news  of  the  war  but 
could  not  read  the  papers.  The  Chinese  written  language  has  several  thousand 
characters  or  "ideographs”,  pictures  for  words,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
prodigious  feat  to  memorize  them.  The  vocabulary  of  the  laboring  class  is 
limited,  and  Dr.  Yen  hit  upon  the  idea  of  teaching  these  coolies  in  France  the 
characters  for  the  words  they  normally  employed.  He  got  out  four  little  text¬ 
books,  each  with  twenty- five  lessons  of  ten  words  each.  If  you  learned  ten 
characters  a  day,  twenty-five  days  a  month,  in  four  months  you  knew  enough 
characters  to  enjoy  simple  reading  matter.  Dr.  Yen  got  out  a  newspaper  in 
this  simple  language,  telling  the  war  news  and  news  from  the  laborers’  home 
areas  in  China.  A  gift  —  the  savings  of  years  of  labor  —  from  one  of  his 
appreciative  pupils,  to  keep  the  paper  going,  made  him  decide  that  he  would 
give  his  life  to  teaching  illiterate  Chinese. 

After  the  World  War,  Dr.  Yen  and  others  used  the  "thousand  character 
system”  —  the  number  of  words  now  being  taught  is  about  thirteen  hundred 
—  with  notable  success  in  many  parts  of  China,  in  the  Mass  Education  Move¬ 
ment.  As  in  India,  every  device  was  used  to  encourage  people  to  read.  In 
some  places  the  illiterates  were  taxed,  and  the  tax  removed  when  they  learned 
to  read.  Diplomas  were  granted  the  new  readers.  Slogans  were  used  —  "An 
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illiterate  man  is  a  blind  man.”  "Do  you  want  to  be  blind  Do  you  want 
China  to  be  blind?”  The  war  with  Japan  has  not  been  allowed  to  halt  the 
progress  of  the  literacy  movement. 

J’iA&t  <£HsUia£ji^,  Jthsut.  <^ihJi£dtiuiSL 

All  the  workers  in  the  field  of  literacy  and  Christian  Literature  bring  us 
one  arresting  idea:  the  rise  in  literacy  itself  flashes  a  danger  signal.  "If  new 
literates  cannot  get  good  literature”  cautions  Miss  Wrong,  "they  will  read  bad. 
Therefore  literature  in  which  the  approach  is  Christian  is  of  first  importance.” 
Madras  said,  "Newspapers  pour  faster  than  ever  from  the  presses  in  the  great 
cities,  and  find  their  way  farther  than  ever  into  the  countryside.  The  world  is 
striding  on  toward  literacy.  In  the  great  battle  of  the  books  to  claim  man’s 
attention  for  every  sort  of  idea  and  belief,  it  is  our  concern  to  ask  what  place 
the  books  are  taking  that  carry  the  message  of  our  Lord.” 

Christian  Literature  Societies,  mission  presses.  National  Christian  Councils 
in  many  countries  have  over  the  years  been  developing  Christian  Literature 
programs,  and  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for  Women  and  Children 
in  Mission  Fields,  Inc.,  has  for  thirty  years  specialized  in  periodicals  for  the 
home.  Under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the  Madras  Conference,  the 
International  Missionary  Council  now  has  a  committee  at  work  to  correlate 
the  publication  of  Christian  Literature  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Laubach  says,  "Few  people  realize  that  one  thousand  million  people 
now  illiterate  will  probably  become  literate  in  this  century.  What  a  terrifying 
task  we  confront  —  the  almost  overwhelming  task  of  providing  them  with 
literature. 

"The  literacy  campaigns  are  going  to  double  the  world’s  readers.  In 
India  a  mighty  tide  has  begun  to  rise.  Millions  will  be  literate  soon  —  before 
we  are  ready.  In  China  a  mighty  tide  has  begun  to  rise  —  millions  will  soon 
be  reading  —  before  we  are  ready.  Ninety-eight  out  of  a  hundred  Africans 
are  still  illiterate.  But  it  is  astonishingly  easy  to  begin  campaigns  there.  The 
tide  will  be  rising  before  we  are  ready.  Over  half  the  human  race  will  be 
surging  in  upon  us  like  a  tidal  wave  —  before  we  are  ready. 

"Are  we  going  to  give  them  their  reading,  or  is  some  one  else?  Will 
it  be  clean  or  not?  Will  they  be  flooded  with  the  message  of  Christianity  or 
atheism?  Will  they  read  love  or  hate?  Whatever  is  sown  in  their  minds  the 
world  will  reap. 

"These  new  literates  constitute  a  major  world  problem.  A  hundred  million 
more  adults  can  read  today  than  read  twenty  years  ago.  Russia  alone  claims 
to  have  taught  eighty  million  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  curve  of  literacy, 
nearly  stationary  in  Asia  and  Africa  since  the  dawn  of  man,  is  now  turning 
upward.  We  may  expect  that  within  fifty  years  five  hundred  million  new  readers 
will  step  out  of  the  ranks  of  illiteracy.  Everybody  is  flooding  that  unthinkable 
vast  multitude  with  reading  —  everybody  except  the  Christian  Church.” 
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